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Out of Kentucky Mountain 


Court Rooms into the Movies 


An Adventure in Hollywood 


By JEAN THOMAS 


Author of “Devil's Ditties” and “The Traipsin’ Woman,” and Founder of the American Folk 
Song Society 


UT! my dear fellow  stenographers, 
B don’t let the title fool you. I did not 

become a film star—far from it! My 
work was behind the camera (literally, you 
will notice, if you try to find me in the accom- 
panying picture), not in front of it. And the 
only reason | got the job of “script-girl” was 
because the manager of a producing company, 
who was also a lawyer, tested my speed—in 
shorthand and typing, I mean—found both 
adequate for his needs, and then proceeded to 
talk me down to a salary so low that none of 
the other hundred applicants would accept the 
alluring (?) offer to go to Hollywood and 
work on the “set.” A few days later, having 
provided my own portable typewriter, we 
boarded the Twentieth Century Limited for 
the Coast—the manager-lawyer, a director, 
and myself. 


“ 


VER the high stucco walls I could see 

only the tiled roofs of the buildings and 
the tops of high palms, as we drove up to the 
Hollywood Studios on Santa Monica Boule- 
vard. We waited a moment at the entrance 
until the uniformed guard examined our 
credentials. The heavy iron gate swung back, 
our machine glided through, and I found my- 
self within the magic walls of enchanted 
Filmdom. 


The Adventure Begins 


Across the lot trouped princes and vaga- 
bonds, Spanish dancers and cowboys, fat boys 
and thin spinsters, grandmothers and flappers. 





They were shooting a big scene in a Harold 
Lloyd comedy, I learned. Mr. Lloyd himself 
bumped into me as I trudged toward our 
quarters with my portable in one hand and 
brief case in the other. I did not recognize 
the great comedian. He wasn’t wearing his 
horn-rimmed specs. 


A Fascinating Job 


There is an indescribable fascination about 
the motion-picture business, even from the 
viewpoint of a script-girl. Sometimes it was 
almost as fascinating as court reporting in the 
Kentucky mountains. Alike in some ways; 
yet different. There in the court room men 
and women and children were cast, often un- 
willingly, for great parts in powerful moving 
drama. A life was at stake often. Here in 
the make-believe world they “acted” under 
as tremendous a strain—not for life, but to 
win stardom. And the court stenographer now 
taking the part of a script-girl worked just 
as hard, under just as much of a strain, if 
not even a greater one. 


“On the Run” 


In the court room one at least had the 
privilege of sitting at a table to record the 
testimony and the court's rulings, while here 
on “the set” one kept on foot, carrying about 
a large board on waich was clipped the work- 
ing continuity and on its wide margins one 
wrote shorthand notes, all the while follow- 
ing at the heels of the director. I, the script- 
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girl, caught it on the run, holding my file 
board and writing as I stumbled about over 
“props” and cables, listening constantly to 
catch the director’s voice and that of the per- 
formers above the click of the camera and the 
buzzing of klieg lights. 

Nor was that all of my task. It was part 
of my job to note the dress of the actors, 
making sure to observe and record whether or 
not Jane wore one bracelet or two; whether 
Jack had on a tie pin or a watch chain—if he 
wore a fedora or a cap. All of which was 
most vital in case a re-take was required. 


A Costly Oversight 


I remember well on one occasion a re-take 
at much expense to our manager was neces- 
sary because I had failed to note that the 
young leading lady had worn a small platinum 
band on her left hand. By the time we “shot” 
the re-take she had divorced her spouse and 
tossed away the ring—even so, it was my job 
to note its presence in the first take and to re- 
mind the director of its absence when the re- 
take was being made! 


EFORE I entered the studio i had an idea 

that scenes were shot as the story moved 
along. It was a revelation to learn the colos- 
sal amount of work required of a studio- 
secretary even after the continuity was put 
into working form by the continuity writer. 
The studio-secretary (script-girl, if you will) 
takes the script and picks out all the scenes 
for the next day’s take, which are to be, let us 
say, Tom, George, and Jane before the fire- 
place, outside the door, at the gate. These are 
carefully typed, with plenty of space at top 
and bottom and sides of each sheet to write 
in the director’s suggested changes, the dress 
of the performers, the angle at which the 
scene is shot. Perchance Tom and George 
and Jane are shown entering the gate and, for 
one of a thousand reasons, the whole cast is 
called off the sequence and that scene actually 
is not finished until some two weeks or per- 
haps a month later. Weeks, as I say, may 
elapse between the taking of Tom and George 
and Jane outside, or going through the gate, 
and the time when they turn around and smile 
back at some imagined persons after they are 
inside the gate. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the script-girl keep an alert 
eye to their dress in every detail—rings, watch 
chains, hats, etc., so that they may be dressed 
in the same identical way when the sequence 
is finally completed. 


Because They Left Me Behind 


I can still recall the first “sinking yacht” 
scene I ever worked on. (You notice I say on, 
not in, for I never got in front of the camera 
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but once.) We had a tank on the set, in the 
corner of which a section of a deck was built, 
slanted, of course, in order to give the appear- 
ance of sinking. Bill Desmond and Helen 
Holmes—fearless Helen of railroad drama 
fame—in water-soaked yachting suits, grap- 
pled to the death on the two-by-four space; at 
the opportune moment the hero jumped into 
the tank—a big hero he was, who took up so 
much space in the little tank there was not 
enough water to cover him completely—and 
in true melodrama fashion, unmindful of his 
ludicrous appearance, the hero _ shrieked 
through clenched teeth, having tried desper- 
ately to duck his head, “My God! the ship is 
sinking.” A few drops of water dripped from 
his hair, which he had disheveled before leap- 
ing into the tank. His back was bone dry. 

However, to lend a touch of reality to the 
story, a real yacht in full rigging was shot at 
Catalina Island two weeks later. But, a re- 
take was necessary because the star wore the 
wrong yachting suit to Catalina. To cut ex- 
pense they had left me—the disappointed 
script-girl—behind, and I had written in short- 
hand (which none of them could read) the 
description of the yachting suit worn on the 
first occasion, which distinguished it from the 
one the temperamental star chose to carry 
along to Catalina. 


In on “The Life of Abraham Lincoln” 


What the barnstormers were compared to 
sroadway stars in the old days of the one- 
night stands, cheap Western pictures were 
to a high-class production. But in this field, 
as in every other, we have to begin at the 
bottom. 

It was worth all the effort I put into it for 
the joy and privilege of working on a set with 
the genius who directed the greatest picture 
of the century—in my opinion—“The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln.” Being a Kentuckian, I am 
proud to have been script-girl in the making 
of that monument to the martyred emanc? 
pator—a fitting monument, which will live 
long after the passing of Phil Rosen, the 
genius who created it. 


HERE were certainly no dull moments in 

the life of the script-girl as I found it. Take 
the wart incident, which had brought a tirade 
upon my defenseless head. Through the book- 
ing office some distance from the Hollywood 
studios where our company was working, we 
were supplied with various types of actors and 
actresses. The director usually discussed with 
the camera man and his assistants the quali- 
fications of performers when they were casting 
a picture, but in making the first sequence of 
a Western which had occupied the company 
for some days, they had not gone into detail 
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about a certain part—an underworld part, it 
was. This day the director called me hur- 
riedly on the ‘phone from the cutting-room, 
where he was engaged in cutting the previous 
lay’s “take.” It seems that he had decided, 
fter “running the rushes” and cutting that 
yortion of the picture, to substitute in one 
sequence an underworld type with a more 
definitely marked countenance. On the ‘phone 
I found him shrieking in his high nervous 
voice, “Something with warts, you know— 
warts, like a toad.” 


All in the Day's Work 


I took him at his word and called up the 
casting bureau and explained our need. 
“Warts!” I shrieked excitedly on the wire, 
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for the director had impressed me in no 
gentle tone with the importance of speed in 
this instance. “Warts!” I shrieked again. “You 
know. Warts, like a toad—warts on the nose— 
tough! Shifty eyes, low brow, warts on the 
nose—under world—tough—” Once more, 
having given the order, I plunged into the 
never-ending task of typing requisitions, re- 
typing working continuity for the director and 
cameraman, answering the telephone, turning 
away tricky “soups” who had evaded the 
gateman, and saying “Nothing today—nothing 
today” to “bit part” actors and actresses. 
“Nothing today, nothing today,” I chattered 
like a parrot as my typewriter clicked. “Noth- 
ing today. Through casting this picture—” 

I had reached the point where I did not 
even have to look up from the desk to know 
what the applicants wanted; it was ever the 
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same refrain: “I'm an ingenue—good ward 
robe,” or “Heavy. Anything stirring today?” 
or again, “Mother parts; why, I stole the pic 
ture in ——” And always my parrotlike reply, 
“Nothing today. Through casting,” and I'd 
plunge deeper into the hectic task of typing 
the next day’s continuity, mindful, all of the 
while, bless you, with all the interruptions, 
to keep plenty of space at sides, top, and bot 
tom of the sheet so that the director would 
have ample room for dictating in changes to 
be made; mindful was I of the space, or 
tried to be, that I might add on the page the 
angle at which the scene was shot; note the 
dress of the high-strung, erratic performers 
With such high speed does the working day 
of the script-girl move that I lost all count 
of time. On this day it seemed that I had 





scarcely hung up the receiver after talking 
with the casting bureau until the executive 
office was jammed to the railing, which sep 
arated my desk from the rest of the room, 
with underworld characters with warts on the 
nose. 


“Something With Warts’ 
Then it was that the director dashed in hat- 
less—the underworld applicants leered at him 
from deep-set eyes, their warts fairly bulging 
on their unshapely noses. The director turned 
upon me with fury in his eye, after surveying 
the gang with a withering look, and shrieked, 
waving before my bewildered eyes a menacing 
fist, “Say, you! I said wart not wartsss. 
There’s not a man among ’em that’s—” 
Just then the toughest of the gang leaned 
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over the railing and, with his chin shot out 
and screwing his mouth to one side, he snarled 
at the director in perfect gangster fashion, 
“Say, boss, what’s a wart between friends—I 
need the dough—” With that he pinched be- 
tween firm finger and thumb the lesser of the 
two warts on his shapeless nose—pinched it 
off! then and there. 

At the sight of real human blood I keeled 
over. Behind my desk stood a water cooler 
on an iron stand. When I came to—the in- 
verted water bottle was empty. The two, 
director and gangster, had let me have the 
contents of the water bottle—in the face! 


FEW days later we were shooting the 

“exteriors” of a melodrama in which Bill 
Desmond and Helen Holmes were co-starring. 
Among my other duties as script-girl, you 
must know, was the added burden of calling 
up “principals” (whose rise in filmdom en- 
titled them to become temperamental and to be 
pampered and catered to) and remind them 
of the “call,” the time when they were to be 
in costume and in make-up on the set. 


Stormy Sessions 


Now, Bill Desmond to all outward appear- 
ances doted on being extremely tempera- 
mental. Believe it or not, before we were able 
to proceed with one foot of the film that morn- 
ing—and all the rest of the cast assembled in 
costume and make-up, waiting—I called Mr. 
Desmond twelve times on the telephone. 
Sometimes he would answer in person, again 
it would be his butler, or again a maid. Mr. 
Desmond would be there presently they in- 
formed me indifferently. The director let loose 
a tirade—cursing Desmond, shouting and 
shrieking, then cursing Desmond some more; 
but, of course, that important actor never 
knew it. It was I, the script-girl, who had to 
take the raging and hear the harangue of the 
director. “Well, what's the matter, little one,” 
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the director jeered, “have you lost the honey 
in your voice—can’t you cajole the star into 
coming over?” And then in the same breath, 
“Remember, if any of my employees offends 
a star, it means—” he pointed menacingly to 
the gate in the railing that divided the execu- 
tive office from the reception room. 

Between calls to urge Bill Desmond on the 
scene, the director was shouting again and 
again, “Get this number for me,” or “Have 
you got all the props ordered for tomorrow’s 
take?” “What about the ponies and geese for 
the barnyard scene we're shooting at ten to- 
morrow?” Still again, “What about that kid 
friend of Barrett’s—did you tell her in a 
smooth way that we'd give her a test next 
week?” And before I could finish any reply 
to any of his queries, “Say, you,” he would 
cut in with his raucous voice, “got the script 
ready for tomorrow’s take?” or “How long 
does it take you to say yes or no?” 

My head bobbed up and down, trying to 
answer his incessant barrage of questions. I 
delved into desk drawers to bring forth the 
desired papers, and all the while the telephone 
kept up its maddening ringing and my fingers 
between times pounded the keyboard of my 
portable. 


Stripped of Its Charms! 


Do you wonder that being a script-girl, in 
the days of the silent movies, soon was 
stripped of its seductive charms? I longed 
to quit the land of “make-believe” for the 
reality—stern though it might ofttimes be— 
of the Kentucky mountain court rooms. And 
for all that being a court reporter had led me 
out of the mountains into the glare and the 
glamor of the greatest industry of the age, 
“play acting” palled upon me. Unto the hills 
I cried for strength, and back to the hills 
I went with my portable typewriter, content 
with the real drama of the witness stand in 
the mountain court rooms of Kentucky. 


Eprror’s Note 


Since the studio-secretary handles the manuscript of stories to be adapted to the screen and also handles the manu- 


seript after it is put into a working continuity, the word manuscript is cut to seript and, 
title studio-secretary, the director and —_ staff have reduced the title to “‘seript-girl’’ 
“*seripts.” 
assignment Jean Thomas brings out vividly in this sketch of her own experiences 


term applied to stenographers who work the ‘‘set’’ with 


instead of the long and dignified 
; in other words, seript-giri is the 
That this job is not just the ordinary stenographic 
‘behind the camera. 





have gone. 





Standing Out From the Crowd 


THERE are two ways of making yourself stand out from the crowd. One 
is by having a job so big you can go home before the bell rings if you want 
to. The other is by finding so much to do that you must stay after the others 
The one who enjoys the former once took advantage of the latter. 


—Henry Ford 
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The LEARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 





A Talk With the Beginner 


UR hearty good wishes go out to you 

for complete success in the important 

work you are undertaking as you enter 
upon the study of shorthand. We should like 
to shake hands with every one of you, and to 
talk to you about your work and your aspira- 
tions, but as this is impossible we must con- 
tent ourselves with doing what we can to aid 
and encourage you through this, the Learner’s 
department of THe Grecc WRITER. 

The Learner’s department is your depart- 
ment. Its columns will be devoted to helpful 
suggestions and to supplementary dictation 
material that will prove an interesting test of 
your mastery of the theory principles and that 
will assist you in acquiring a facile style of 
writing shorthand. 


The Right Start 


Success in shorthand, like success in any 
other study, depends largely upon the interest 
the student takes in the subject. We want you 
to realize, therefore, that shorthand is an 
intensely fascinating study. If you do not 
already love it for its own sake, you will be- 
fore many lessons have been studied. Think of 
shorthand as the highest and most efficient 
form of writing, which, in itself, is the greatest 
invention of man. Be proud that you are 
learning to record language by means of the 
graceful, mysterious curves, straight lines, and 
circles that make up the alphabet of shorthand. 


A Valued Personal Accomplishment 


The possession of shorthand has been coveted 
by the wisest of men and women, for it is far 
more than a practical instrument in com- 
mercial work. It is a valued personal accom- 
plishment in every walk of life. Attack your 
daily lesson therefore from the viewpoint of 
the artist rather than from that of the bread- 
and-butter earner, who sees in shorthand 
merely a convenient tool to use in laying the 
foundation of his business career. 

Of what is shorthand made? To you, who 
are just starting to learn this subject, short- 


hand may appear to be made of elements that 
are entirely new. As a matter of fact, much 
of shorthand is already quite familiar to you 


Nothing New Under the Sun 


Shorthand uses exactly the same material 
for its alphabetic characters as does longhand 
—curves, straight lines, and circles and loops. 
For years your hand has been writing auto- 
matically and with great fluency these same 
curves, straight lines, circles, and loops that 
you see scattered through your Gregg Short- 
hand Manual. The difference is but a differ- 
ence of meaning assigned to each stroke. 


The Simplicity of Shorthand Characters 


As the two names—/onghand and shorthand 
—imply, longhand is longer and more difficult 
than shorthand, as you may readily see by 
examining the following illustration 


> — 
ea 2 el 
— c er 
re Sy 4 ed / 
is I / 
— "4 ) ce oO 
) 
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You have already learned the longer and 
more difficult method of writing. The short- 
hand alphabet is much more simply construc- 
ted than the longhand alphabet. 

One of the first things you learn about 
shorthand is that the consonants are arranged 
in pairs and are distinguished by a difference 
in length. At first glance, you may think 
that here is something new for you to learn, 
whereas, for years you have been distinguish- 
ing longhand letters by a difference in their 
length. Five pairs of letters are given below 
to illustrate that proportion is nothing new 
in writing: 


Longhand Proportion 


a 7 ae 4 
= f ee jae Sw 
ME wt ee 

The very simplicity of each shorthand char- 
acter makes it essential for the shorthand 
writer to observe accurate proportion in mak- 
ing all outlines. A majority of those students 
who have trouble in reading their notes can 
trace their trouble mainly to a carelessness 
in the proportion of their notes. As you will 
see from the following illustration, without 
accurate proportion you would be at a loss to 
read the outlines: 


Shorthand Proportion 


In learning shorthand very little penmanship 
is needed to supplement the drill you will re- 
ceive in writing the words assigned you and 
in taking dictation. The following illustrations 
show movement drills on the left- and right- 
motion ovals from which the curves, circles, 
and loops in shorthand are taken. A short 
warming-up drill on these ovals before start- 
ing the daily recitation loosens up the writing 
muscles and emphasizes the necessity of a 
fluent, continuous style of writing in building 
your shorthand speed. 


Left-Motion Drill 








UD 
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Left-Motion Letters 


GC Nene O ° C i 


Right-Motion Drill 






24 








Right-Motion Letters 


ot ee oS 


The two following drills emphasize that the 
curves r, 1, k, and g are shallow, horizontal 
curves which neither tip up nor down away 
from the line of writing. They run along on 
the line, both ends parallel with each other. 


Horizontal Curves 


Or sae LO eae fe 


Remedial drills that will eliminate faulty 
joinings of consonants and vowels will be found 
in “Gregg Speed Studies,” pages 18 to 24 
(Chapter I), pages 31 to 39 (Chapter II), 
pages 44 to 52 (Chapter III). 


Quality, Not Quantity, Wanted 


Beginning students unknowingly waste a 
great deal of precious time on useless and 
often harmful repetition practice of individual 
outlines. Repetition practice is of little value 
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Brief-Form Sentences 
On Chapters One to Three 


is A eae Chapter Til « >» A 7 c 


oF 
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unless each outline practiced is better than the 
preceding one, or at least unless you have 
done your very best to make each outline prac- 
ticed better than the preceding one. Quality 
is wanted, not quantity. As soon as you write 
an outline that, in the opinion of your teacher, 
compares favorably with the model and is 
written fluently, you need not practice it any 
more for the moment. Pass on to the next 
outline that you are to learn. You will thus 
be spending your time practicing those outlines 
that you cannot write fluently and with cor- 
rect proportion, size, and slant. 


Criticize Your Own Notes 


When practicing the outlines that give you 
trouble, you yourself must be a most severe 
critic of your notes. Your teacher cannot 
supervise all your writing. Constantly com- 
pare your outlines with the models in your 
text and resolve to do no repetition practice 
that is mechanical. All your practice will then 
lead to a noticeable improvement in the artis- 
try and fluency of your notes. 

Examine the two following illustrations. 
The first one shows a very common type of 
quantity repetition—five lines of six outlines 
each, in which the last line is worse than 
the first. Time spent on this type of repetition 
is completely wasted and the student is going 
backward rather than forward in his skill 
development. 


Quantity Repetition 
BDW-d-d-wos-aw 
CoC vs oa 
et en ee Be 2 ee 
et ee Me Me ae 
Oop od-7ad7a- wo 


Quality Repetition 
et ee a ME Bo i 


In the second illustration each succeeding 
outline is better than the one it follows. The 
student who practiced these five outlines bene- 
fited from the practice and stopped repeating 
the outline as soon as his teacher was satisfied 
that he had written it correctly and fluently. 
Not all students, of course, can master a new 
outline in five repetitions. Don’t think of the 
number of repetitions when you practice. 
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Think only of perfection of outline and ease of 
writing. Then, practice with your head and 
hand until you reach your goal. 


The Learning Process 


Have you ever stopped to think what is 
actually happening in the mind and fingers as 
you learn to write an outline correctly? If 
you haven't, you should do so, because this 
knowledge will be of great help to you in 
guiding your daily study. 

In the first place, it is essential that a cor- 
rect picture of the outline be imprinted on your 
mind before you attempt to write the outline. 
Your fingers write what your mind tells them 
to write. The more vividly the picture of the 
new outline is imprinted on your mind the 
easier and more quickly will your mind tell 
your fingers what to do. 


Reading First Step 


Reading shorthand must, therefore, always 
come first. Read every new outline and every 
shorthand plate until you can read it as rapidly 
as you can read the printed newspaper. Then 
and not until then are you ready to write 
shorthand. This principle explains why you 
have a page of reading practice in each unit 
of your Manual and many pages of shorthand 
plates in “Speed Studies.” They are there to 
enable your mind to get the correct picture 
before your hand writes the outline. 

All expert shorthand writers have devoted 
a great deal of time to the reading of artistic 
shorthand notes. If you are constantly reading 
the notes of expert shorthand writers, you will 
unconsciously imitate in your own shorthand 
writing the facile execution and artistic pro- 
portion of the outlines you have read. Your 
writing vocabulary will be rapidly enlarged 
and your ability to read the motes of others 
will help you to read your own notes fluently. 
Read the shorthand plates in the Manual, 
“Speed Studies,” “Graded Readings,” Tue 
Grecc Writer, and the various shorthand 
readers until you can read them as fluently as 
you can read the daily newspaper. 


Then Practice te Coérdinate Mind and Hand 


The step following the reading of shorthand 
involves the sending of the correct message 
from the mind to the fingers. The first time 
the message is sent, the fingers may find it 
difficult to follow the directions completely. 
The mind repeats the message. The fingers 
get the second message a little quicker and a 
little clearer, and the second outline is better 
than the first. This process is repeated until 
the fingers respond instantly with a fluent, 
accurate shorthand outline in your notebook. 
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Easy Letters 


On Chapters One to Three 
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Easy Letters 


On Chapters One to Three 
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“Her Judgeship” 


A Portrait of a Friend 


By E. Suir_ey RApKe 


San Francisco, California 


UCCESS in_ business 
or profession does not 
often fasten itself to 

the man or woman who is 

handsome or attractive in 
personal appearance, or who 


possesses that 1933 advan- 
tage of being “sartorially 
smart”—or who retains and 
expresses all the charm, 
gentleness, charitableness, 
sincerity, modesty, and 


wholesome good humor that 
cynics claim are lost by 
those who must rub elbows 
with a “hard-boiled” world. 

When one meets a person 
possessing all these qualities, 





days at the University of 


California in Berkeley 
Thinking it would better fit 
her for whatever place she 
occupied in later years, Miss 
Meikle completed the pre- 
medical course at the Uni- 


versity, a rather unusual 
sure, but it 
advantage that 


make the 


course, to be 
proved an 
enabled her to 
most rapid progress up the 


| adder ot 
woman | 


Success of any 
know She 
plunged into her “life work” 
that had 


early 


then 


been her dream 
childhood: she 
hool 


from 
entered Law Sc 
found 


and in abundance, it is a Theresa Meikle In some way she 

rare privilege. Just such a the time not only to study 
person is San _ Francisco’s law, but to complete the 
first woman judge—Miss Theresa Meikle, courses in one of the local business colleges, 


Judge in the Municipal courts. A fine type of 
woman, of medium height, with slightly fluffy 
brown hair, and clear, kindly brown eyes— 
young in years for one who has so splendid a 
career already behind her. 


“Doctor, Lawyer, Chief, Judge” Epitomizes 
Judge Meikle’s Unusual Career 


I recall wasting good time as a little child, 
sitting on some portly gentleman’s lap and 
counting the buttons on his vest to a rhyme 
that ended, “Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” 
The word “Indian” was substituted for “mer- 
chant” if I was feeling particularly Western 
at the time. That silly rhyme came into my 
thought the other day as I sat at luncheon 
with Judge Meikle—and I silently revised it 
to fit her own career, “Doctor, lawyer, chief, 


judge.” 
When she told me that she came from 
Globe, Arizona, I made the _ reservation 


that “Indian” might also be appropriate, inas- 
much as Arizona is thought of as an Indian 
State. Her father spent many years pros- 
pecting—for copper, if I remember my geog- 
raphy correctly—but there was a mine of pure 
gold right in his home. 

The family moved to California, and The- 
resa and her sisters were educated in the Los 
Angeles schools. Then there followed college 


gaining a thorough foundation in commercial 
Recognizing the 
took an additional 
University during a 


subjects. importance of 
shorthand, she 
Gregg at the 
she stood on the threshold of a 


course in 

summer 
session. So, 
remarkable career, equipped with high school 
education, pre-medical train 
foundations of 


and university 
ing, law, and the 
obtained through mastery of its skill subjects 


business as 


W ork as Chief of Narcotics Division Wins 


Her Judgeship 


Her ascent from that time forward was so 
rapid that it left her friends quite breathless 
We took much pleasure in thinking of her 
as an outstanding woman attorney. While that 
success was still fresh, we picked up the news- 
papers and found that we had to practice 
calling her “Doctor,” as she had been selected 
official attorney for the Narcotics Division for 
the State of California. The title of the 
Division is sufficient to prove the nature and 
difficulty, and “thrill” of her work, the suc- 
cess of which was attributable to the thor- 
oughness of study in the various subjects she 
had selected. We proudly addressed her as 
Dr. Meikle and talked about her early suc- 
cess—and before we really educated ourselves 
to her new title, she was established in the 
swivel chair behind the desk marked “Chief 
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of Narcotics Division, State of California.” 

Just at that time, San Francisco found it 
necessary to increase the number of its 
courts—and with that need came the realiza- 
tion that it was time for San Francisco to 
recognize the efficiency of its women attor- 
neys. It was decided that the presiding off- 
cer of one of the municipal courts should be 
a woman—and who was better fitted than 
Theresa Meikle? Those unfortunate, mis- 
guided people who necessitate the existence of 
the Narcotics Division probably offered a 
prayer of thanksgiving that she was again 
“promoted.” She relinquished the custom of 
planning and carrying out raids almost before 
she began, moved over to the City Hall, 
donned a judge's robe, and now listens to all 
the tales of woe that a troubled people carry 
into her court. A short time ago, the people 
of San Francisco expressed their appreciation 
of her by unhesitatingly retaining her in her 
present office. 


Believes in a Thorough Business Training 


When speaking of young men and women, 
she very emphatically stated that “every 
young man and woman, regardless of what 
place they were to fill in society, should have 
a business training—not a superficial training, 
but thorough mastery of shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and all the other subjects that belong to 
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business. If they want to get ahead, they 
must be well equipped. I recommend a thor- 
ough foundation in business, particularly to any 
man or woman who plans to practice Law.” 


Still Thinks in Shorthand 


Gregg writers will enjoy this comment by 
Judge Meikle, “Sometimes, when I’m sitting 
on the bench listening to a case, I visualize 
what is being said in shorthand outlines.” 
Then she laughingly traced some outlines on 
the table, to prove to me that she does know 
her Gregg. 

And speaking of men and women in general, 
and of these times, she gave me this inspiring 
message, “Professional and business people 
have nothing to fear if they maintain their 
own high standards.” 


“Service” Crowned with Success 


Judge Meikle’s career rather ran away with 
her. She aspired to the practice of law, and 
held as her ideal goal the possibility of prac- 
ticing as a Public Defender. That aspiration 
was easily understood when she replied to my 
decidedly “fresh” query, “Won't you tell me 
what is your reason for existing—if any?” 
Her answer was, “To make life happier for 
others ; to try to bring happiness into the lives 
of those who think they have lost it.” 


Judge Meikle was in New York not long ago and “made the front page’’ of the metropolitan 


papers. 


Her entire trip, Miss Radke tells us, would make good reading. 
keen in all phases of life, it is not surprising to learn that the —. “vacation” 
prisons and asylums in the Canal country, Havana, and New 

ington, and many sights in Chicago not on any erdinary tour. 


With her interest so 
included visits to 
‘ork, the Morgan hearing at Wash- 
Epitor. 


oO° 


She Told! 


RESULTS OF THE “Typist’s DiLEMMA” CONTEST 


N the May Grecc Writer we printed the 
story of the stenographer who lost an ex- 
tremely important letter. After the storm 
blew over, the loss being blamed on the post 
office, she found the letter. Reopening the 
matter might mean the loss of her own posi- 
tion and the ruin of the firm for which she 
worked. Should she tell or should she not? 
The answers almost unanimously were that 
she told. The prizes awarded were as follows: 
First prize, a copy of Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary, to Miss Marie Mahaffy, South 
St. Paul High School, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Second prize, an Official Gregg Fountain 
Pen, to Miss Genevieve Lyon, Kelsey-Jenney 
College, San Diego, California. 
Third and fourth prizes, copies of the Min- 





iature edition of the Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
to Mr. Haydn Hughes, Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Miss Edith De 
Baun, Sacred Heart Academy, Ogden, Utah. 

Fifth and sixth prizes, copies of the de luxe 
edition of the Anniversary Gregg Shorthand 
Dictionary, to Miss Marjorie Burgess, Darien 
High School, Darien, Connecticut, and Miss 
Tillie McClellan, Gila College, Thacher, 
Arizona. 

Seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth prizes, sets 
of “American Readings,” to Mr. Nasri D. 
Kurban, Sao Paolo, Brazil; Miss Elizabeth 
Pickering, North High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Mr. Chan Peng Kai, Kuala Lumpur, 
F. M. S.; and Miss Elsie M. Pease, Merri- 
mac High School, Merrimac, Massachusetts. 
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_— BO-PEEP-. 


OF THE RANCHES Sit 
From” WHIRLIGIGS” by O. HENRY 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the 
publishers 


(Copyright, 1902, by Doubleday, Doran & Company, In 
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"There's one thing saved from the wreck. It's a 
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Business Correspondence 


From “The Automotive 


Industry,” by Dora H. Pitts 


Typical Letters from Vol. 1 of the Gregg Vocational Dictation Series 
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*I’d Take Shorthand” 


E have often wondered what we would 

do if some genie were suddenly to 

transport us back twenty-five years 
what we would decide to study on that Sep- 
tember first, and what plans we would make 
for the future. Would we open the Manual to 
the first page and learn for the first time that 
circles are turned on the inside of a curve, and 
that between reverse curves something else 
happens? Would we discover with surprise 
that we possessed eight fingers and a thumb 
with which to operate the typewriter rather 
than two forefingers, as we had at first 
thought? Or would we cast our lot in a dif 
ferent field entirely, and leave the winged art 
of stenography to others more gifted to excel 
in that pursuit? 

It is a pretty question to ask one’s self, and 
we decided first to see what others thought on 
the subject. We asked a business acquaintance, 
a very successful man in his field, who had 
started out as we had. He had as a poor 
youngster studied shorthand and typing in a 
business night school, had secured a job as a 
stenographer in a moderate-sized business, 
had learned the business from the vantage 
point of stenographer, secretary, and manager, 
and eventually had been taken into partner- 
ship. He responded to our query promptly 
and frankly, as was his habit. 

“I would do the same thing over,” he said. 
“Maybe, if I had the means I’ve got now, I'd 
do other things, but I didn’t have the money 
then. Maybe I was lucky, who knows? Yes, 
sir, I would still follow the same old grind 
study shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeep- 
ing, get in on the ground floor of some busi 
ness, learn all I could about it, and either 
make them take me in eventually, or go out 
for myself 

“Only,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “I’d look around for a bigger business, 
with a bigger field; then, when I had learned 
that, I would know something and I would 
go somewhere!” 

Thus our friend, the bluff “go-getter,” suc- 
cessful man of business. Then we approached 
a college man; scholarly, Phi Beta Kappa, 


and today an educator of note He was not 


— There 1 1uch he had missed 
SO eas) vere was so much he had missed, 


he pleaded, that he didn’t care to be reminded 
of it. But during the conversation he did say 
something that bore upon our own special 
problem 


“When I see you fellows put down words 
and thoughts in shorthand as fast as you do, 
| always regret that I didn’t crowd the sub- 
ject in somewhere before I went to college. 
If | could have made the notes that you do 
during the lectures, life would have been much 
have taken at least two 


easier and | could 
more subjects that | missed. Yes, you can say 
that I would have studied shorthand, purely 
as an academic convenience.’ 

Lastly we questioned Miss X. Miss X is 
still a young woman, but she occupies the 
position of corporate secretary of a large 
manufacturing organization; she is, in fact, an 
administrative head in charge of one of the 
major activities of the corporation. She was 
once a stenographer, then secretary to the 
president, and subsequently advanced to her 
present eminence 
What would she study, were the genie to 


transport her back, say, ten years 

“Well,” she said wistfully, “I don’t know. 
I would like to be an artist—a painter, decora 
tor or something, or maybe write books. I 
would go to college and art school—assuming 
I could afford it—and then I would take a trip 
abroad and study 2 

“But,” she added with practicality, “I would 
study shorthand and typing, in case I needed 
a job!” 

Three people, three viewpoints, but all 
united on one idea—the practical value of 
shorthand. We needed no more enlightenment, 
no more encouragement to make up our own 
mind. We decided, on this September first, if 
the genie came to us with his magic lamp and 
carried us back to a September first twenty 
five years ago, we too would take shorthand 
We might be a little wistful, like Miss X, and 
look longingly at the artist or the successful 
author, but we would probably remember in 
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time that the artist doesn’t always eat when 
he wants to, and we do. We would certainly 
crowd into our life more of what is termed 
education, and we would take a second look 
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at some of those opportunities that we passed 
by with a cursory glance; but we would take 
shorthand and typing, and be thankful for the 
opportunity. —C. L. S. 


eO° 
The Business Education World Makes Its Bow 


ITH the September issue our com- 
panion magazine of the last thirteen 
years makes its bow under a new name and in 
a beautiful new dress! The familiar Amert- 
CAN SHORTHAND TEACHER will no longer be 
found alongside us on the desks of the com- 
mercial teachers of this country, but its suc- 
cessor, THe Business Epucation Wort, 
will not only effectively take its place, but 
offers a greater service in a still wider field. 
In his editorial opening the September issue 
of the new publication, Dr. Gregg tells why 
the name was changed, and reviews briefly the 
growth of the teachers’ magazine from its ear- 
liest form, called “The Key,” to the large- 
sized AMERICAN SHORTHAND TEACHER of this 
last school year. 

“Again and again,” the editorial continues, 
“teachers have urged us to give the magazine 
a broader title, which would indicate that it 
was a magazine for teachers of all business 
subjects. . . . THe Business Epucation 
Wortp makes its bow primarily because the 
magazine it succeeds had too narrow a title 


to indicate the character of its contents. But 
at the same time it is realized that there is a 
strongly felt need for a magazine championing 
business education, published and backed by 
an organization with the contacts and influ- 
ence that will insure a wide circulation and 
breadth of outlook. 

“For years we have been preaching the 
need of solidarity of all the forces of business 
education. We believe that Tue Business 
Epucation Wortp can render a worth-while 
service in helping to consolidate these forces 
by providing an independent forum for the ad- 
ministrators and directors as well as the 
teachers in public and private schools and in 
the institutions of higher learning. 

“We are confident that the readers of the 
A. S. T. who have been so generous in their 
praise of the magazine will give Tue Busi- 
Ness Epucation Wortp their enthusiastic 
support, and that the broadening of the scope 
of the magazine, not only in name but in pur- 
pose, will win the support of all who are in- 
terested in business education.” 


CO? 


An Appreciation 
Charles T. Platt 


T is with deep regret that we record the 

passing of the well-known shorthand au- 
thor and teacher, Charles T. Platt, in Boston, 
on June 10, from heart failure. Thirty or more 
years ago Mr. Platt was one of the best- 
known shorthand teachers in the country, as 
well as one of the best-loved men in the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Platt was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
January 15, 1847. He began the study of 
shorthand when he was about fifteen, and 
therefore had practiced it about seventy years. 
After a few years’ experience as stenographer 
in railroad offices and in other lines, he be- 
came a teacher of shorthand. He was first 
a Graham writer, but changed to the Benn 
Pitman system, although as a matter of fact 
he was equally familiar with all forms of 
Pitmanic shorthand. When Gregg Shorthand 





made its appearance, Mr. Platt, while person- 
ally very friendly to us, could not see any 
merit in what seemed to him to be an “upset- 
ting” of the old order of things. 

And then, with the growing demand for 
instruction in Gregg Shorthand, Mr. Platt, at 
sixty-eight years of age, actually learned it— 
a very difficult undertaking for one who had 
written an entirely different system for more 
than half a century and practiced it daily in 
writing and teaching. He became a very en- 
thusiastic advocate of the system, and a really 
excellent writer of it. He delighted to write 
us in shorthand, and always requested us to 
answer in shorthand so that he might show 
the letter to his students. Incidentally, we 
know of no one who studied our books and 
the plates in THe Grecc Writer more care- 
fully than did Mr. Platt. 
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CURIOUS CLIPPINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Madame Bo-Peep, of the Ranches 
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My Idea of a 


Y idea of a perfect boss: 

Is a man who comes to work on time 
in the morning, settles down to work withou 
a lot of fuss and confusion, sets his work 
in a sensible and workable manner, dictate 
mail without excitement, without a _ break 
never saying: “What did I say? Cut that out 
and say ‘so and so’ ™; 

A man who lets his words roll out without 
hesitation and is still in no apparent hurry, 
letter after letter, regardless of the subject—a 
man who knows what he wants to say, and 
says it; 

A man who does not dictate one letter and 
then about the time his secretary starts to write 
it, calls him to take another; 

A man who if interruped by the telephone 
while dictating his mail can resume his dicta- 
tion without saying: “What did I say last?” 

A man who apparently is never in a hurry 
with his work but who is on the “hump” all 
the time, enabling his force to “put out” a 
real day's work with ease; 

A man who never puts a file in his desk 
drawer and then causes his office force to hunt 
for hours to locate it; 


A man who gets rid of every file promptly, 
regardless of its nature; 


A man who keeps his desk clear of all 
papers at all times, never storing them in 
various parts of his private office and forgetting 
them, but makes his office force take care of 


all files; 


A man who keeps his secretary fully advised 
as to where he can be found at all times: 
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(To be continued nest month) 
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“Perfect Boss” 


By PAUL T. MARROW 


A man who does not consider you his 
“luggage carrier” simply because you are his 
secretary, but who would not hesitate to put 
your luggage on a train or bus; 

A man who does not interfere with the 
little things which any office boy can handle, 
but simply wants his mail promptly and his 
records kept straight; 

A man who can let his secretary live in the 
same house with him without asking: “What 
time did you get in last night?” 

A man who can be called out of bed at 
3:00 a.m. because his business is at a stand 
still as the result of an accident, whether 
caused by man failure or by something beyond 
human control, and direct the movements of 
his forces in a cool and collected manner with 
out being sour on the world; 

A man who can stay on the job in all sorts 
of bad weather for seventy-two hours without 
sleep and still have “pep” enough to “crack” 
a joke; 

A man who can whistle a tune when the 
most calamitous things occur due to the foolish 
act of some of his men; 

A man who can drop the mask of his lofty 
position for a hunt, a fishing trip, or a game 
of cards with anyone, regardless of rank, and 
when he resumes his role of the “boss” every- 
one loves and respects him; 

A man who passes you by in the office build- 
ing without even a nod, but who never fails to 
give you, or even the colored janitor, a “lift” 
in bad weather. 

There is only one in a million, but I had 
one for more than four years. 
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Mustering In 


progress and ultimate efficiency in the steno 


REETINGS, everybody! Back to our 

desks again after a glorious vacation 

that took us into the cool of the moun- 
tains, to the bright shores of lakes and sea, or 
wherever fancy lured. And we're as optimistic 
as the young sailor left alone with the father 
of his girl, who on being asked: “So you are in 
the Navy? What are your prospects for pro- 
motion?” enthusiastically replied, “The best in 
the whole world, sir. You see, my job’s the 
lowest one we've got.” 


Entering the High Road 


Thousands of students will staft on a com 
mon level of knowledge and skill in shorthand 
and typewriting this month. Many of you are 
pecking away on typewriter keyboards and 
“sampling” shorthand “hooks and crooks” for 
the first time. You have no bad writing habits 
to overcome, no pre-established ideas to handi- 
cap you—and splendid prospects ahead! In a 
few short months you may be as far apart, 
fro'm the 


graphic profession. In this respect we, who 
watch your progress, are in much the same 
position as the daughter of the absent-minded 
professor who, encountering her father as lh 
was about to leave the house, exclaimed, “Oh, 
daddy, your hat is on the wrong way.” Look 
ing at her good-naturedly he countered, “How 
do you know which way | am going?” 

We are unable to tell, until we have had an 
opportunity of observing your application to 
your studies, how far you will go protession 
ally, but we shall able to judge 
approximately how close you will come to the 
your 


soon be 


goal of successful accomplishment by 
attitude toward your studies and your diligence 


in the performance of your daily assignments 


Keep Straight Ahead 


The master 
shorthand and 


day. Unlike 


quickest way to 


to keep at it 


subjects, you 


easiest and 
typewriting 1s 
every most other 

cannot 


ff until to 


put 





point of 
skill, as race 
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horses on SHORT HAND or examina 
the track FIELD tion what 
grimly bent properly is 
on being the required of 
first to you today 
breast the If you think 
finishing so, let me 
(aa A warn you 
splendid TYPEWRITING you are go 
game, this FIELD ing to have 
of winning a difficult 
honors and time catch- 
awards in ing u p 


your work at school. Let's start right now! 

While no one can determine how far you 
will go or what honors and success are in 
store for you as you complete the course, we 
do know that it is the performance in thorough 
preparation and practice for reading and writ- 
ing skill, today and every day on the lessons 
assigned, which will determine each student's 


Shorthand and typewriting, like music, art 
dancing, swimming, or roller-skating are sim 
ple enough to learn, but require practice. You 
will not learn to swim if you jump in the water 
and struggle right out again because the water 
is cold. 

I have often thought that we could earlier 


cultivate a love of literature if instead of pre 
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senting us with Lamb’s Essays and the Spec- 
tator papers, we were given a few good works 
by Scott, Bobby Burns, or George Eliot, and 
told to enjoy ourselves and then discuss to- 
gether what we had read. Likewise, I believe 
that a genuine love of shorthand is instantly 
developed when we possess some interesting 
stories written in shorthand that we eagerly 
want to read. 


Special Awards Planned to Mark 
Your Progress 


It is to make that reading and writing 
practice interesting and delightful that this 
magazine is published for you each month. It 
is your own to read, to enjoy, to participate in. 
Perhaps the most popular feature of it is the 
Art and Credentials Department, which is 
maintained for the recognition of work well 
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to write the test, published elsewhere in this 
magazine each month, as soon as you have 
completed eight chapters in the Manual and 
have acquired a fluent and smooth writing 
style. The necessary qualities of good pen- 
manship are fluency of execution, good pro- 
portion and size of notes, even spacing, and 
correct forms. You should study critically 
the formation of shorthand characters found 
in the plates of your textbooks and learn to 
write approximately the same style. Good 
notes, and the ability to write them smoothly 
and swiftly, are the foundation upon which 
speed and accuracy are built. 
The Junior O.A.T. Comes Next 

Now, if you refer to our chart, you will 
see that almost opposite, on the other side of 
the path, is a neat little sign reading “Junior 
























done in shorthand OAS TO. CO: Act: 
and _ typewriting. + stands for Order 
More than 180,000 of Artistic Typ- 
certificates and ists, and you are 
prizes were eligible for Junior 
awarded to stu membership as 
dents and writers soon as you have 
last year in this Fr learned to perform 
and many other YouR success DEPENDS on the typewriter 
countries. They UPON YOUR ABILITY TO with a degree of 
consisted of the HOLD ON UNTIL you GET accuracy that will 
certificate awards THERE permit you to 
(in both shorthand copy one of the 
and typewriting), short tests pub- 


beautiful lavallieres, rings, medals, 
silver trophies, banners, fountain pens, etc. 
They help to make your shorthand and type- 
writing study a fascinating game of skill—and, 
what is more appealing, every one of you has 
an opportunity to distinguish the work you are 
doing with one or more of these awards. Enter 
enthusiastically into the competition when your 
class tries for these certificates and prizes. Aim 
to be the best one in it; but, if you are not, re 
joice with the fellow student who is. Some- 
where I read that 


pins, 


A good thing to remember 

And a better thing to do 

Is work with the construction “gang” 
And not the “wrecking crew.” 


Court reporters and highly professional 
shorthand writers and typists are developed 
every year the “Art and Credentials” way. 


The First Certificate to be Won 


The first award presented to you in short- 
hand is the beautifully engraved certificate of 
membership in the Order of Gregg Artists. 
If you possess the attractive Achievement 
Record Album given with your magazine, 
you will want this certificate to be the first 
one to be put in that album. You are ready 








lished in this department each month, without 
erasure or error, neatly and artistically. (Turn 
to page 39 for the September tests.) 


Look Again at Our Road Map 


Provided with these first credentials in 
shorthand and typing, you will now turn your 
attention to the next awards, and reference 
to our “road map” shows them to be merits 
in speed and accuracy. Real fun begins here! 
There is nothing like a good race to “pep” 
us up! You can’t help vying with your class- 
mates to see which of you is going to make 
the best speed and accuracy in shorthand and 
typewriting next month. 


“Speeding Up” 


By this time you are writing 60 words a 
minute in shorthand and are ready to try for 
the certificate award given at that speed. Be- 
cause your classmates also are ready to take 
the test, you grit your teeth and decide that 
you are going to transcribe with the minimum 
of errors and win the pin which is given, in 
addition to a certificate, as a class prize to 


the student making the best rating. Fine 
work—lI hope you win! 
You have had your eye on that sign 
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across the road for some time, too, and are 
determined that now is the time to get the 
30-word typing award. A beautiful little two- 
color certificate testifying that “daughter Mary 
or son John can actually hit up those typewrit- 
er keys at 30 words a minute for ten minutes” 
is something your parents will be proud to see. 

But this acquired, you will tilt your head 
and remind them that they have not seen any- 
thing yet! All the while, of course, you have 
been reading and hearing about “O. G. A. Con- 
tests in which thousands of pins and beautiful 
prizes are given away, and in which thousands 
of young men and women from all over the 
world compete.” You have heard, too, of gold 
pins for 60 words a minute in typing and 120 
words in shorthand ; even of diamond medals— 
no, the family certainly has not seen anything 
yet, but give us time! 


More Trophies to Win 


To cover the remaining laps quickly, a pro- 
gressive certificate is available to you in type- 
writing at 40 words a minute, after which you 
are eligible for Senior membership in the 
Order of Artistic Typists, Competent Typist 
Certificate at 50 words a minute, and the gold 
Competent Typist Pin at 60 words. And turn- 
ing to the shorthand side you note that a 
Complete Theory Certificate is available as 
soon as the Manual is finished and you satis- 
factorily pass the Complete Theory Test; also 
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Transcription certificates at 80 words and 100 
words a minute, and the gold pin for 120 
words. 

As soon as you have all of the certificates 
for your album you are eligible for the final 
large honorary certificate issued and signed by 
Dr. Gregg in testimony of the satisfactory 
completion of your job of shorthand and type- 
writing study. 


Ask Your Teacher for Details and Start on 
Your First Lap Now 


Your teacher will tell you how you are to 
win the various pins and rings and other prizes 
as you earn the certificate awards, since these 
are given for class competition and described 
in the Credentials Booklet available to teach- 
ers for the asking. 

While a course may become a bit monoto- 
nous, if we have to travel the way alone, it 
remains interesting and delightful when we 
have companions along. If we make each lap 
of it a race to see which one makes the next 
“mile post” first, it becomes positively ex- 
hilarating, and if, as the final goal is attained 
and the course completed, you find yourself 
the winner—need I tell you what a joy that 
is and how much it is likely to mean for you 
in the business and professional world, where 
honor goes to those capable of winning honor, 
and success to those who strive and aim at 


success? 


Our Rally Song 


EMEMBER, we announced in the March Greco Writer an O. G. 
test? We promised a handsome de luxe Gregg Dictionary for the winning lyric, and, to 
go us one better, one of our teacher-subscribers in Tientsin, China, has, in addition, offered 


fifty dollars to any one of her students who should win the Dictionary! 
We told you that any tune might be used; and that we would 


five honorable mention awards. 


A. Rally Song Con- 


There are also to be 


publish the best lyric poems we received and let you O. G. A. members vote your choice. 


Here is our first sheath: 
Entry No. 1 


“It’s a Fine THING TO BE A MEMBER” 


(Tune: It’s a Long Way to Tipperary) 
| 
Up to New York City 
Came an Irishman one day. 
On looking at a door he saw 
The letters O. G. A. 
“If I go there,” said Paddy, 
“Shure I guess I'll have to stay 
Until I am a member of 
The good old O. G. A.” 
Chorus 
It’s a fine thing to be a Member 
Of the good O. G. A. 
It’s lovely to write in shorthand 
To your sweetie every day. 
Goodbye, poor old longhand, 
Morning, O. G. A. 
If you'll only write it all in shorthand 
That's quite O. K. 


> 


Paddy wrote in shorthand to his Irish Molly O’ 
Saying, “If you don’t receive it 
Write and let me know. 
If I make mistakes in writing, 
Molly, dear,” said he, 
“Remember, it’s the pen that’s not 
So good as it should be.” 
Chorus 

It’s a fine thing, etc 

P. Cullen, British Barracks 


Entry No. 2 


“HeigH-O ror Grece!” 
(Tune: Go Long Mule) 
1 
Right jolly little Greggites we, 
All full of pep and vim, 
With only half an eye you'll see, 
That we are out to win. 
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Chorus 
Come along, girls! 
We must not shirk! 
To copies make that prizes take 


It surely will be work! 


> 


Our K's and Gay's we all must make 
With vigor day by day, 
For if we would some prizes take, 
way! 
3. 
With freedom we must write, you know, 
And 
And if we get our work just so, 
That prize will be a cinch! 
4 
“Roses” 


your 


This is the only 


ne'er our pencils pinch, 


The Portland 


In answer to 


greet you here, 
call, 
We send you lots of joy and cheer, 
And hope you'll like us all! 


Evelyn M. Glaser, St. Rose Industrial School 


Entry No. 3 


“WIN IN THE CONTEST” 


(Tune: Marching Through Georgia) 


Bring the shorthand dictionary, reams of paper thin, 
Pens or pencils sharpened well, the O. G. A. to win; 


Practice on the slant and curve, and joinings now 


begin; 
Contest. 


If you would win in the 


If you have not sent in your contribution, do so now. 
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Chorus 
Then write and write, the O. G. A. is on; 
And write and write until the cup is won; 
Practice, practice, for the work is 
surely fun, 
Trying to win in the Contest 


Marie Mahaffy 


pr actice, 


Entry No. 4 


“Do Ye Ken Jonn Greco?” 
(Tune: Do Ye Ken John Peel) 

Do ye ken John Gregg 
Of the O. G. A.? 
Do ye ken John Gregg 
And his 
If ye ken our 
When the 
You'll be 


work in the 


Getaway’ 

John 

Contest’s on 
proud of your 
morning 
Do ye ken John 
With his Banners Gay 


Gregg 
That we win each year 
In the O. G. A 
If ye ken our John 
And join his throng 
You'll be proud of 
work in the 


your 
morning 


“The Gregg Gang 


Tientsin, North China 


We will publish others in the Octo- 


ber magazine, and then your votes, if received on or before November 25, will be counted and 


the prize song used as our rally song in the O. G. A. Contest, opening in December. 


to hurry, you see, so come along! 


We have 


oOo 


September Test Material 


[AU clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names t 
September copy is good as membership tests until October 25, 1933] 


accuracy in making out certificates 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and correctly. It can be written 
by any student who has completed the first eight chap- 
ters of the Manual. Before submitting it for the 
Certificate of Membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists, practice the test as often as you like, com- 
paring your notes with the plate on page 46 until 
you have produced a copy in your best writing style. 
Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as you 
practice. 


The chief beauty about the constant supply 
of time is that you cannot waste it in advance. 
The next year, the next day, the next hour 
are lying ready for you,,as perfect, as un- 
spoiled, as if you had never wasted or mis- 
applied a single moment in all your career. 
Which fact is very gratifying and reassuring. 
You can turn over a new leaf every hour if 
you choose. Therefore no object is served in 


expedite checking and insure 


waiting till next week, or even until torhor- 
row. You may fancy that the water will be 
warmer next week It won't. It will be 
colder. 


O. A. T. Typing Tests 
Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by himself 
may try this plain copy test. The object is to display 
your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of touch and 
accuracy of writing will tell the story for you—and 
your ability to set up a piece of matter attractively— 
margins even and copy well balanced. Practice the test 
until you are satished that you have «a letter to 
submit that represents your very best work. Sign 
your name as Manager of the Subscribers’ Bureau, 
adding the name of your favorite magazine publisher 
and indicating that an enclosure is to be made. 


Dear Friend: This letter is going to make 
you and all your dollar bills feel good. Dol- 
lars are not holding (Continued on page 41) 
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September Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross member of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by a lighter letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes -written.) 


Newspapers are full of articles explaining how to live on such- 
and-such a sum, and these articles provoke a correspondence the 
violence of which proves the interest they excite. Recently in a 
daily organ’ a battle raged round the question of whether a woman 
can exist nicely in the country on 85 pounds a year. I have seen an 
essay, “How to live on eight shillings a week.” But I have never 
seen an’ essay, “How to live on twenty-four hours a day.” Yet it 
has been said that time is money. Time is a great deal more than 
money. If you have time you can obtain money—usually. But 
though you have’ the wealth of a cloakroom attendant at the Carl- 
ton Hotel, you cannot buy yourself a minute more time than I have, 
or the cat by the fire has. 

Philosophers have explained space. They have not explained‘ 
time. It is the inexplicable raw material of everything. With it 
all is possible. The supply of time is truly a daily miracle, an affair 
genuinely astonishing when one examines it. You wake up* in 
the morning and your purse is magically filled with twenty-four 
hours of the unmanufactured tissue of the universe of your life! It 
is the most precious of possessions. A highly singular commodity* 
showered upon you in a manner as singular as the commodity it- 
self! No one can take it from you. And no one receives either 
more or less than you receive. 

In the realm of time there is no aristocracy’ of wealth or intel- 
lect. Genius is never rewarded by even an extra hour a day. And 


there is no punishment. Waste your infinitely precious commodity 
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as much as you will, and the supply will never* be withheld from 


you. No mysterious power will say, “This man is a fool; he does 


not deserve time.” It is more certain than consols, and payment 
of income is not affected by Sundays. Moreover,’ you cannot draw 
on the future. Impossible to get into debt! You can waste the 
passing moment; you cannot waste tomorrow. It is kept for you. 
You cannot waste the next hour. It is kept for you."® 

You have to live on this twenty-four hours of daily time. Out 
of it you have to spin health, pleasure, money, content, respect, and 
the evolution of your immortal soul. Its right use is a matter of'’ 
the highest urgency and of the most thrilling actuality. Your hap- 
piness—the elusive prize that you are all clutching for, my friends! 
—depends on it. Strange that the newspapers, enterprising and 
up’?-to-date as they are, are not full of “How to live on a given in- 
come of time,” instead of “How to live on a given income of 
money!” Money is far commoner than time. When one reflects, 
one perceives’ that money is just about the commonest thing there 
is. It encumbers the earth in gross heaps. (2,695 strokes)—From 


“How to Live,” by Arnold Bennett. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 


oOo 


O. A. T. Typing Tests 


(Continued from page 39) 


their heads so high these days. But here is 
one place where they can stand right up and 
say they are bigger and better than ever. 

And this is the reason. Enclosed is a card 
worth exactly $1.20 to you on the most excit- 
ing program of good reading ever presented 
in two magazines. The saving it brings you 
is just like getting both for three months free. 

For the balance you send no money now 
unless you wish to. Your credit is good if 
you want to use it. I'll start both maga- 


mnes coming to you at once, then bill you 
$1.00 a month for only three months. That's 
every penny you pay for a whole year of both 
these famous magazines. 

Even in their haughtiest days, any three 
dollars would have been happy to do that— 
especially with the sensational program of 
good things they bring you and your whole 
family. 

Don't miss this best buy of the year. Get 
your money-saving card back to me at your 
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very earliest—today if possible. It needs no 
stamp. I'll pay the postage. Cordially yours, 
Manager, Subscribers’ Bureau (firm name) 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced ._w it who 
already hold their Junior O. A. T. ificates and 
have passed the Competent Typing Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. Arrange the article as attractively 
as you can on a separate sheet from the Balance 
Sheet (Part II). Supply a title, and paragraph prop- 
erly. There must be no strikeovers or typographical 
errors on the copy you submit for your Senior O. A. T. 
Certificate in the Order of Artistic Typists. 


Do you want $100,000 badly enough to work 
for it? Do you want $100,000 enough to give 
up your dessert at lunch, to give up extra en- 
tertainment, or a little luxury now and then, 
in order to enjoy many times more luxuries 
a few years hence? Are you the kind of per- 
son who uses foresight and can see greater 
enjoyment in the future through leveling off 
certain immediate enjoyment? The first thing 
you want to do is to know where you're at. 
Do two things: See what you’re worth today. 
There is an easily prepared balance sheet form 
in this booklet. By noting down carefully 
your assets and your liabilities and finding the 
difference, you can see whether you have a 
surplus or whether you have a deficit and 
how much it Then you can face facts 
and know where you're going to start. Per- 
haps you've already got a start. If so, just 
keep on going and follow the plan for the 
rest of the way. If you're behind, then you've 
got to make it up by laying aside more in the 
coming years. And now the other thing to 
do, having appraised your situation, is to plan 
your budget for next year’s income and ex- 
penditures. You will want a Compound In- 
terest Account where you can deposit ready 


1s. 
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sums for investment. And you have by means 
of that contact access immediately to the in- 
vestment counsel and security buying services 
of the organization. In a word, the resources 
of a great bank are yours for the asking to 


help you reach your goal of $100,000. 


Part II 


WILLIAM 


H. 


SMITH 


BALANCE SHEET—DecemBer 31, 1932 


ASSE 


Assets: 
on hand... 
checking 


Current 
Cash 
Cash in 


account 


TS 


75.00 
560.00 


Cash in Compound Interest 


account 
Bonds 
Stocks 


Tota Current Assets 
Deferred Assets: 
Cash value of life 
insurance 


Tora Dererrep Assets 


Fixed Assets: 
Home (at cost less 
mortgages) 
Household furniture (: 


sale value) 


Clothing (at used sale value) 
Motor car (at used sale value) 


Tora Fixep Assets 


Tora ASSETS 


LIABILITIES AN 


Liabilities: 
payable to 


Current 
Bills 


tradesmen. .$ 


620.00 
3,500.00 


3,000.00 


$ 530.00 
i 530.00 


$ 6,000.00 
700.00 
250.00 


250.00 


$ 7,200.00 


$15,485.00 


D NET WORTH 


40.00 


Loans on accounts payable 


to others 
Net Worth 


Totat LIABILITIES AND 


CoO° 
Club Prizes 


O. G. A. 


Esther Blake, High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York 

Eleanor Berry, High School, 
Linden, New Jersey 


Emerald Pin 


Helen Dabulski, St. Martin 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Florence Folli, Proviso 
Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 

Eugenie Meyer, St. Ann’s 


Fountain Pen 


Rose J. Alpert, Thornton 
Fractional Township High 
School, Calumet City, 
Illinois 

Teruko Murata, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Kathryn Frakes, 
School, Galesburg, 


Pearl Pin 


Senior High 
Illinois 


Charlotte Witt, Evanston 
Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Donald Vick, High School, 
Hudson, New York 

Elizabeth Schwartz, High 
School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

Lorraine Charlson and Betty 
Bates, Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas 


School, Buffalo, New York 

Harold Schmidt, Technical 
High School, Fresno, 
California 


Gold Pin 


Valerie Bany, St. Augustine 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Awards 


Ruth Plachecki, Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Genevieve Bailey, Central 
High School, Flint, 
Michigan 

Rose Schelosky, St. Mary's 
Commercial High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Gertrude Dworkin, Roosevelt 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Lucille Harrington, High 
School, Brookfield, Missouri 

Elizabeth March, Haverford 
Township Senior High 
School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania 

Loulse Derry, Saginaw High 
School, Saginaw, Michigan 

Max Riffey, St. John Me- 
morial High School, Olathe, 
Kansas 

Grace Ying, Union High 
School, Hanford, California 


Net WortH 


145.00 
15,300.00 


$15,485.00 


——_———————— 


Silver Pin 


Ruth R. Jacobs, William 
Penn Senior High School, 
York, Pennsylvania 

Marie E. Herl, Community 
High School, Rosiclare, 
Illinois 

Ruth Wilson, Township High 
School, Coal City, Illinois 

Margaret Wray, Pomona High 
School and Junior College, 
Pomona, California 

Florence Burwick, Technical 
High School, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 

Jessie Dickinson, Arlington 
High School, Poughkeepsie, 
New York 

Anna Raftery, St. Theresa 
Commercial High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ann Brighton, Notre Dame 
Academy, Toledo, Ohie 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Apostrophe 


By E. Littian HuTCHINSON 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 


This article supplements a 


Note 
which appeared in Tue Grece 


Editor's 
raphers,” 


ANY glaring errors are made daily in 

using the small symbol that appears 

on the top row of your typewriter 
and that is struck with the second finger of 
your right hand—the apostrophe. 

Like most errors, these mistakes are usually 
due to hazy thinking, or to half-assimilated 
knowledge. Because the letter s so often ap- 
pears with the apostrophe—in forming the 
possessive case—and because the letter s is 
also used in forming the plurals of nouns, the 
two uses are often confused and an apostrophe 
introduced where none is required, and, vice 
versa, left out where it belongs. 

For example, within a few hours one day 
recently, in the streets of New York, I noticed 
two delivery trucks. One bore on its sides, in 
letters a foot high: 


THE SOMETHING OR OTHER COMPANY 


COFFEE’S AND TEAa’S 


while the other proclaimed : 


THIS AND THAT BROTHERS 


MEN'S AND BOY'S OUTFITTERS 


both perfect illustrations of the misuse of the 
apostrophe. 

The apostrophe has three uses: (1) 
dicating the possessive case; (2) for showing 
contractions; (3) for forming the plurals of 
figures, letters, etc. Its use with the posses- 
sive, which is by far its commonest use, will 
be discussed first. 


for in- 


The Possessive Case 
Singular Nouns 


1. Singular nouns, both common and proper, 
not ending in s, add the apostrophe and s to 
form the possessive: 


Reid’s ice cream 
the debtor's note 


the firm's policy 
the treasurer's office 


2. Singular nouns, both common and proper, 


ending in s or an s sound, form the possessive 


by adding ’s when they consist of one syllable 
only : 


the boss’s chair Max’s reason 
the prince’s record Miss Round’s address 
Burns’s coal Mr. Banks's office 


Jones’s sausage Charles's affair 


But if such words contain more than one 


series of 
Wetter from November, 1932 


Studies for Stenog 


», through June, 1933 


articles, “Style 


syllable, most authorities prefer to add the 
apostrophe only, to avoid an unpleasant hiss- 


ing sound in speaking 


the witness’ stand Dickens’ works 


1 


the hostess’ gown Frances’ school 


the pr Diaz’ term 


Massac! 


incess’ memoirs 


1 ee’ I 
nce sake setts laws 


To avoid the awkwardness of such construc 
tions, it 1s often preferable to write, “the works 
of Dic kens,” 

If the final s or 
is silent, the apostrophe and s should be added 


“the laws of Massachusetts,” et 
s sound in a proper name 
no matter how many syllables 

Des M ines's parks 


Dumas’s novels 


Vost should the 


apt strophe be 


Important: In no case 


placed before the s in a noun 


ending in s. This is a very common error 


Wrong Burn’s, Jame’s, Charle’s 


Plural Nouns 


1. Plural nouns not ending in s form the pos 
sessive by adding ’s 
men’s oxen’s 

children’s people's 


2. Plural nouns ending in s form tl 


sessive by adding the apostrophe only 


ladies’ coats 


customers’ records misses’ frocks 


surveyors’ instruments lawyers’ briefs 


Reread the caution above marked “Most 
Important.” 

When the singular and plural forms of a 
noun are alike, some authorities place the 
apostrophe after the s in the plural to distin- 
guish it from the possessive singular 


Singular Plural 
the sheep's nose the sheeps’ noses 
the deer’s horns the deers’ horns 


the heathen’s beliefs the heathens’ beliefs 


Compound Nouns 


In compound expressions, the possessive 1s 
added to the last word 


somebody else's possessions 
son-in-law’s advice 
Attorney-General’s department 
proof reader’s corrections 
King of England’s throne 
bull terrier’s collar 


Notice that such formations are quite dif- 
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ferent in character from compounds in which 
the first element is, regularly, a noun in the 
possessive case: 


bird’s-eye view camel’s-hair shawl 


Twe or More Nouns Having Joint Possession 


Joint possession is shown by adding the 
apostrophe and s to the last name only: 


Lord & Taylor’s store 

Jones and Bertschi’s “General Business 
Science” 

Dot and Bob Reed’s home 


But if the two names imply separate posses- 
sion, the apostrophe should be added to both: 


men’s and women’s gloves 

Altman’s and Best's department stores 
(two stores) 

an exporter’s or an importer’s business 

the King’s and the people’s choice 


Personal Pronouns 


Personal pronouns do not take the apostro- 
phe, as the following special forms are used to 
show possession : 

his theirs 


hers yours 
ours its 


Distinguish carefully between its, the pos- 
sessive form of it, and it’s, meaning it is: 


It’s strange that its cost has increased. 


One’s, other's, either’s, and another's are 
exceptions. 


Neuter Nouns 


The use of the possessive is generally re- 
stricted to words denoting either actual owner- 
ship or possession. With neuter nouns a phrase 
with of is preferable: 


Not: the book’s pages But: the pages of the book 
the automobile’s the chassis of the 
chassis automobile 


Certain established idiomatic phrases made 
up of neuter nouns in the possessive form have 
become standard, however: 


the sun’s heat 

the sea’s depth 

out of harm's way 

to one’s heart's content 
duty’s call 

today’s report 

the ship's crew 

at one’s finger’s tip 
the world’s way 


a day’s work 

two weeks’ progress 
a year’s income 
five dollars’ worth 
three months’ notice 
a stone’s throw 

a moment's pause 
the law's delay 


With Gerunds 


Nouns or pronouns modifying a gerund 
should be in the possessive case: 


In the event of the manager’s calling, let 
me know. 
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No confusion should result from a cus- 
tomer’s being asked to furnish a 
reference. 

He insisted on our taking the discount. 

There is no question of his being liable. 


The omission of the possessive in such con- 
structions as these is one of the commonest 
grammatical errors. 


Noun Phrases 


When a noun that ordinarily would be in 
the possessive case is followed by an explana- 
tory word, the possessive sign is added to the 
explanatory word only: 


Tiffany, the jeweler’s, display 
Dobson, the attorney's, position 


If the explanatory word has several modi- 
fiers, however, the noun takes the possessive 
sign: 

Tiffany's, the well-known New York 


jeweler 
or Tiffany's, the jeweler and silversmith 


In such cases, and in many others, the mean- 
ing of the possessive may frequently be better 
expressed by a phrase with of: 


of Mr. 


The characterization is that 
Andrews, our adviser. 
This is the office of Rowell Company, 

the leading manufacturer. 
This is the opinion of my secretary's 
teacher. 


Apostrophe Correctly Omitted 


For the sake of brevity, many firms and 
organizations omit the apostrophe in their 
names. The official form should be ascertained 
from the company’s or association’s letterhead 
or other printed matter. The following are 
illustrative of both forms: 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Wisconsin State Teachers College 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Bankers Publishing Company 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


Apostrophe in Modifier 


Often the governed noun is omitted, but the 
apostrophe is still used with the modifier to 
show possession : 

The proof is at the printer's (meaning 
the printer’s shop). 


This is St. Peter’s (Church). 
We are going to the Sherwood’s (home). 


Contractions 


The apostrophe is used in contractions to 
show the omission of a letter or letters. Con- 
tractions are used chiefly in colloquial and 
conversational writing, as: 
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I'll haven't I'd 

he's isn't Amos 'n’ Andy 
you've wasn't Class of °22 
we're won't Spirit of °76 
don’t eer 

can't o'er 


Some contractions are used instead of abbre- 
viations, though abbreviations are preferred. 


sec’y 


1932, Grecc 


dep’t 


(See article in the November, 
Writer for full treatment.) 

Note that the word o’clock is really a con- 
traction for “of the clock.” 


m'f’g 


Plurals of Letters, Figures, Etc. 


The apostrophe and s are used to form the 
plurals of letters, figures, signs, abbreviations, 
and rare and artificial noun-coinages : 

p’s and q’s O.K.’s 

the three R’s Y.M.C.A.’s 

10's Ph.D.’'s 

4's 10 U's 
too many “and’s”’ and “but's” 
these I-don’t-care-a-hang’s 


In referring to interest-bearing bonds in 
financial work, however, the apostrophe is 
usually omitted from the figures : 


B&O 5s 
City of New York 4%s 
U.S. 4s 


oO° 


Date Everything 


HE late Senator Ferris of Michigan used 

to instruct the members of his teaching 
staff, and also his secretaries, to “Date Every- 
thing.” He did not refer to social appoint- 
ments, nor to dated coffee, now so termed. 
He was referring to letters, documents, mem- 
oranda, etc., that are so frequently released 
without being dated. Any transaction that is 
important enough to require writing, should 
carry the date. Every executive spends valu- 
able time and effort trying to determine when 
something did or did not happen. 

A student receiving training in a modern 
professional school has drilled into him the 
absolute necessity of correct dates. A medical 
student explained to us recently why prescrip- 
tions, as well as every other professional act, 
must go on record as to date. The law stu- 
dent dates everything as a matter of course. 
Failure to prove dates may prove disastrous. 
Correct dating soon becomes a habit, and is a 
habit worth cultivating. 

Readers of Tue Grecc Writer may appre- 
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ciate this little suggestion sent us by Mr. 
E. E. Magoon, Findlay College, Findlay, 
Ohio, for many years associated with Senator 
Ferris in his school at Big Rapids, Michigan. 


oO° 


Polonius’ Advice 


Hamuet, Act I, Scene 3 
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September “Talent Teaser” 


ERE is a chance for you to test your 
ingenuity at  transcribing—another 
“teaser” like the that has 
proved so popular a monthly feature of this 
magazine for a year past; a change from the 
straight-away reading practice offered by the 
preceding pages, and mighty good fun, too! 
At first glance this will look to you like 
any ordinary plate, but start reading it and 
the very second outline gives you pause. “In 
not—No, that doesn’t make sense!” A few 
words more and you stop again at what looks 
like an nm and two little circles piled together 
in queer fashion! “What have we here?” 


series 


If you look very closely you will discover 
the cause of the difficulty. Diagonally across 
the plate in two places the engraver has run 
his tool, “routing out” parts of outlines at 
some points and the whole outline in one in 
stance. Here is a problem for you such as you 
will meet on the job when you come to an 
undecipherable outline in transcribing your 
notes. It will be up to you then to supply a 
word that will fit in properly in the context 
You can get in trim on these monthly 
“teasers.” The key in the next issue will tell 
you how well you succeed in figuring out the 


21 “mutilated” outlines in the notes below 


Key to Last Month’s “Talent Teaser” 


Macic or GLass 


[Words missing in the plate are given here in italics] 
Fifty the Egyptians discovered how 
to fuse glass by mixing common 


centuri¢cs ago 
applying heat after 
sand chemicals 
Recently, to test 
gas was 


lass is, a quart 
fireproof 
more 


how leakproof 
globe ot 


that a 


sealed in a 
found 
had 


of helium 
After a 


cent 


little 
through 


year, they 


of the gas 


glass 
than one per 
the tiny pores of the 

Almost month 


escape d 
glass 


each new discoveries increase our 


regarding this 


} 


interesting mis 


that 


store of knowledge 


ture we call glass It has been made so touch 


a bullet from a 45-caliber pistoi from a distance 
feet, will not 
bend, pour like 


like w | 


wool, a 


shot 
' 


ot ten penetrate f It can he 


hounce, water, and even 
sawed 
fluffy stuff that looks ar 

into threads 


laid 


Glass 
like silk, is ordinary glass spun 
that it take 2,800 of them 


to make a one-inch 


so fine 
would side by side 


ribbon 
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Planting Money 


From a Talk on“How Banks Help Business,” issued by the American 
Bankers’ Association, New York City 


[One of cach pair of words in type is correct in the place it appears; select the proper o 
as you read along. This article is adapted to the vocabulary of all students 
who have completed the Eighth Chapter of the Manual.| 
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Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


| 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


Tr dhe 


Dictation, Dictation, Dictation 


VERY week there comes to the editor’s 

desk at least one inquiry from an am 

us student still in school, stating 

his or her desire to become a reporter and 
asking how he or she should go about it. Some 
of these inquiries come from students who can 
write eighty or ninety words a minute, others 
from writers who have passed the one-hundred 
word-a-minute mark, but all of them are years 
from actual reporting ability. Still, it 
It is always well to set one’s 


away 
is a good sign 
goal early and then to steer for it consistently 
and intelligently. while 
they are still struggling through the Manual, 
become fired with an ambition to be fast 
writers and to enter the reporting ranks have 


Those students who, 


already gone far toward achieving their desire. 


The Building of Reporting Speed 


Really fast shorthand writers are rarely 


made in school. The school lays the essential 
foundation, gives them the necessary dictation 
practice and guides them toward their goal, 
but the real speed that goes with reporting is 
acquired by that group of brain cells that is 
usually labelled “determination.” It resides 
within the will of the individual student. 
Whether he will become a fast writer or 
whether he will be content simply to “wish” 
it, is a matter entirely within his own control. 
The teacher and the school have done their 
part in building the foundation; only the indi- 
vidual can rear the structure of speed. 


In the Old Days 


Few reporters have been graduated from the 
classroom to the reporter’s table. Most of the 
old-time reporters are educational “accidents.’ 
By one means or another they acquired a lit- 
tle more speed than the average stenographer 
and, seeing the advantages open to the reporter, 
they said mentally, “I am a reporter,” and 
they commenced to report. That is, they would 
“sit in” at a public meeting or in the court 
room, get what they could of what was being 
said, and by dint of common sense and gen- 
eral intelligence they would turn out a tran- 
script. It wouldn't be verbatim, but it would 
contain the gist of what was said and it would 


read intelligently If it didn't read intelli 
gently they would hear about it, 


Verbatim report 


and probably 
they wouldn't be hired a; 
ing then was in its infancy, and competency 
editing than it 


had sens¢ 


was more a ma t sensible 


was of speed le youngster who 


and intelligence enough to edit and make a 


intelligent report of what he couldn't write 


verbatim “got by luring the formative 


period, while he was still acquiring speed 


But he was getti 
he stood in need—real, honest 


g the vital practice of whicl 


dictation prac- 


result that as the 


| 
rolled by he 


months and 


that 


tice—with th 


years acquired the speed 


made him eventually a verbatim reporter 
Today 


In those days it was muc]l 


a reporter, when a simple p 


ment was ordinarily hcient. Today 


more expected. The 


case or his first speech is presumed 


speed all the speed tl 


if nothing else 
acquired only after 


old-time 

of experience. He may be excused if 
through mishear 
th 


reporter 
edit or if he blunders, 
misunderstanding ; all 
but, if he 
abreast of the speaker, he is 
Not that the world 
is overstocked with rapid writers who can at 
all times keep 
somehow speed is expected It is 
advertised reporting 
the novice must possess it 


iat will be cured by 


experience ; is unable through sheer 
j 
speed to Keep 
considered deficient today 
abreast of the speaker, but 
the much 
ability ~ 


virtue of even 


The Essential Requirements 


As a matter of fact, speed is the simplest 
réquirement of all to achieve in reporting. It 
is not by any means the easiest, but it is the 
one reporting attribute that is possible to every 
normal student. students may never 
acquire judgment, nor expert editing ability, 
both essential requirements of the competent 
reporter; but to every person with a hand and 
a head, plus a normal coordinating faculty, 
the very first and most vital reporting attri 
speed. It resides in the mind 
whether he has the will 


Some 


bute is possible 
of the writer alone— 
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‘tant parts ‘of a ‘well-planned course, but any 


to wish it and the patience ‘to ‘translate ithe 
wish into actuality. 

Assuming the foundation—an honest knowl- 
edge of system and a fair hand-mavement— 
shorthand speed is a direct protluct of nothing 
more nor ‘less than dictafion practice. Nat- 
urally, intelligent practice, carefully planned, 
will produce a better result than a haphazard 
program; ‘but, just as the old-time reporter 
gained ‘this speed, any kind of a dictation grind 
will bring an increased facility in writing. 


Dictation, Dictation, Dictation 


Phrasing practice, the learning of new 
phrases, penmanship and precision drill, or 
practice from shorthand plates, are all impor- 
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course to be followed should eensist of ninety 
per cent of good solid dictation work—the 
actual writing from spdken words. No ambi- 
tious student can go astray by laying out for 
himself, with or without guidance, just such a 
course. It is a grind—of that we speak ad- 
visedly—but it is such a grind and such a test 
as of itself will determine whether the student 
has the makings of a reporter or not. It is 
no greater or more monotonous a grind than 
the graduate reporter will meet every day in 
court. 

If he hasn't the will or the patience to 
“stick to it” as a student, then, by the same 
token, reporting is not for him, but an easier 
and less exacting occupation. 


oO° 
Legal Forms 


N this issue we begin a series of plates 

dealing with legal forms. Every legal 
action is begun by the service of a summons 
upon the defendant. This serves formal notice 
that the plaintiff feels he has a grievance 
against the party so served and is taking the 
matter to court. After the service of the sum- 
mons, the complaint is drawn up stating in 
general terms the nature of the grievance, and 
this is also served upon the other party; al- 
though frequently both summons and com- 
plaint are served at the same time. 


Summons and Complaint 


These are the first two forms, illustrated 
on pages 53 and 54. As part of the com- 
plaint, there is also illustrated the verification, 
which is, in effect, an affidavit of the plaintiff 
or, in the case of a corporation, an officer of 
the plaintiff corporation, attesting to the truth 
of the matters complained of (page 55). 

These forms should be within the knowl- 
edge of every law stenographer and reporter. 
Rarely is the stenographer called upon to write 
them in shorthand; they are usually part of 
the forms of every legal office, to be copied 
rather than dictated, but this is the common 
terminology of legal papers which in various 
other forms finds its way into legal dictation. 


Practice Up on Law Language 


The reporter, of course, while he does not 
come into personal contact with the drawing 
up of such legal forms, does, however, find it 
desirable to write such terminology at high 
speed. It is a not infrequent occurrence for 
the cross-examining attorney to ask the wit- 
ness on the stand, “Didn’t you swear to such 


and such a statement in your complaint?” and 
then read verbatim and at high speed the legal 
form to which the witness attached his signa- 
ture by way of verification. 

These forms as illustrated are not invaria- 
ble. They vary with different law offices, but 
they follow the same general tenor throughout 
the country. Familiarity with one type of 
complaint will stand the stenographer or re- 
porter in good stead wherever he may practice 
his profession. Legal phraseology is perhaps 
the most stereotyped terminology of all the 
professions. It never changes fundamentally, 
although it is very difficult to understand or 
to follow unless one is thoroughly familiar 
with its particular jargon. 

The summons is being given in type so as 
to show you a typical set-up of the formal 
heading for such documents. In transcribing 
the complaint and the other papers in this 
series, do not forget to supply this formal 
heading, although it does not ordinarily ap- 
pear in the shorthand notes. 


CO? 
Plan Ahead! 


UR transatlantic friends are already mak- 

ing plans for the International Short- 
hand Congress to be held in Amsterdam in 
August, 1934. Such forehandedness should be 
rewarded by a large attendance. Those of you 
who are interested may obtain complete infor- 
mation by writing to the Secretary of the In- 
ternational Shorthand Congress, Mr. A. E. 
d’Oliveira, De Lairessestr. 121, Amsterdam, 
Holland—and for Mr. d’Oliveira’s sake please 
remember that letters to Holland require a 
five-cent stamp. 
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SUMMONS 


CITY COURT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


County of Bronx 





William Carver Corporation 
and Greenway Realty Co., Inc. 
Plaintiffs 


against 


Charles Hanley and Cora Hanley 
Defendants 


ee ee ee ee eee 





TO THE ABOVE NAMED DEFENDANTS: 

YOU ARE HEREBY SUMMONED to answer 
the complaint of the plaintiff in this 
action and to serve a copy of your 
answer or if the complaint is not served 
with this summons to serve a notice of 
appearance on the plaintiff's attorney 
within six (6) days after the service of 
this summons, exclusive of the day of 
service. In case of your failure to 
appear or answer, judgment will be taken 
against you by default for the relief 
demanded in the complaint. 


Dated, New York, September 4, 1933. 


Edward FS Toove 


Attorney for Plaintiffs, 
Office & P. 0. Address, 

70 Chambers Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York. 
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Stenographers’ Code 


Recommended by the State Education Department to the 40,000 high school 
students enrolled in business courses in Pennsylvania 





My employer's interests must come first 

I will not talk about matters connected with the office to those who have 
no right to know about them. 

My letters must be good enough to be mailable 

My speed in both shorthand and typewriting must be what my employer 
demands of a beginner. I must improve at least as fast as my employer expects 
me to and ultimately I must reach the highest rate of which I am capable 

Neither pleasure, nor comfort, nor convenience shall prevent me from 
faithfully fulfilling my obligations 

I will be satisfied with nothing but the most accurate work of which I am 
capable. 
I will concern myself only with those things in which I have a right to be 
interested. 
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HORT STORIES 
in SHORTHAND ~ 





“Don't Trifle With That Bird!” 
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